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AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF PHILOLOGY 

Vol. X, 2. Whole No. 38. 

I.— SPEECH MIXTURE IN FRENCH CANADA. 

B. — English and French. 

I. 

In volume VIII, p. 133 et seq. of this Journal, I attempted to 
sketch the relation of the Indian and French languages in Canada. 
It was there shown that the material of the savage idiom, trans- 
ferred to the French, is confined to so limited a range of ideas, 
and is so insignificant in amount, that it has failed .to exert any- 
perceptible influence on either the morphology or the syntax of 
the Gallic tongue ; that the native speech-elements embodied in 
the French consist exclusively of names for concrete objects that 
were unknown to the Europeans and, consequently, for which they 
had no appropriate or adequate designations in their language ; 
that these linguistic entities were mostly adopted without change 
of form except when their phonetic combinations rendered the 
borrowed products unwieldy or unmanageable servants of French 
tongues. If we now turn to that other form of language, the 
English, with which the French was associated in Canada, it is 
evident on the most cursory glance that the disturbing, reciprocal 
effects of the meeting of these two languages have been much 
more serious than is the case for that of the French with the indi- 
genous speech of the country ; that the results are out of all pro- 
portion when regarded indifferently from one and the other 
linguistic point of view : from the French in its influence on the 
English, and from the English in its bearing on the French. That 
the latter effect, that of English on the French, has been immeas- 
urably stronger than the former, of French on the English, and 
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that the wide-reaching impulse in this direction should have been 
the natural resultant of political, social, and psychological forces 
abundantly operative in the history of the French Canadian folk, 
will be strikingly manifest in the course of the present investiga- 
tion. By way of general prefatory remark, it should be observed 
that the Indo-European idioms, in virtue of their homogeneity, 
and through the absence in them of those intrinsic barriers to amal- 
gamation attaching to the allophyllian, holophrastic character of 
the Indian, represent fundamental conditions of language that are 
a priori favorable to speech mixture. Whether the union of any 
two speech currents in this group be effected by anastomotic 
juncture or by surface distribution, the process of infiltration will 
always take place according to the familiar doctrine of similia 
similibus. And, in public usage, we shall necessarily have resultant 
composite products that receive varying favor according as the 
one or the other of any two given speech-forms shall be accounted 
the alloy affecting the original purity of that language which, for 
the time being, is in the ascendancy, whether from political or 
social causes, or from both combined. That the predominant 
element in this linguistic domain should have been the English 
was natural immediately after the Conquest; and, for the sub- 
ject-matter now in hand, it is to be expected that we may find 
represented all the various phases of mingling of the two lan- 
guages, from the simple adoption of the idiom of the conquerors, 
with its characteristic traits of sound-development, of word- 
formation, and syntactical arrangement, down through the divers 
stages of substitution of the special grammatical elements of the 
one for those of the other, such as that of suffixes, of the number- 
less transformations of sense, the peculiar coloring of the borrowed 
element with Gallic thought, and, for the phonetics in particular, 
the "watering" of English voiceless consonantal combinations 
with voice ; the supplanting, in accordance with the law of vis 
minima, of certain phonological products of peculiar Anglo-Saxon 
growth by others of characteristic Romance evolution, etc. In 
this inquiry, however, we shall find that the bulk of the imported 
material consists either of vocables wholly unknown to French in 
its traditional usage, or of proper French words that have been so 
modified through influences of foreign growth as to be unrecog- 
nizable when admitted beside the circuit of ideal content which 
has always been covered by these forms. Before we enter, there- 
fore, upon the inquiry as to what proportion of foreign, especially 
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English, words introduced into the French of Canada constitute 
legitimate additions to the language, it is fitting that we call to 
mind a few general principles according to which neologisms are 
developed in human speech. 

There exists in all spoken language a two-fold tendency, a con- 
servative and a revolutionary, and it is the combined action of 
these two forces, operating within definite linguistic domains, and 
for a certain more or less well-defined time, which determines the 
result of any given speech-form. The evil consequences of a 
disproportionate preponderance of the first mentioned drift (vis 
inerliae) of language are tersely characterized in a recent work on 
the psychological aspects of speech :' " Les langues doivent se 
renouveler periodiquement, non seulement pour servir au progres 
de la science, mais dans Pint6r£t m§me de la conservation des 
d^couvertes du passe: le sens commun se perdrait s'il parlait 
toujours la langue de nos anc£tres. Les langues vraiment vivantes, 
qui admettent le n£ologisme dans leur loi constitutive, font ou 
supposent des esprits vivants, toujours en travail, tandis que les 
langues fix6es, comme le francais, oti Ton ne peut innover que 
dans les alliances des mots, entretiennent chez ceux qui les parlent 
une certaine paresse intellectuelle." And the same author would 
urge the necessity of neologism less for the purpose of restoring 
antiquated or worn-out speech, than for the awakening of mental 
action, for the development of ideas, and for a new classification 
of our elementary conceptions. In this enlargement of the circle 
of graphic expression to meet the needs of a constantly widening 
range of thought, the action of the individual is the genetic 
element that forms the point of departure, as in all other initial 
processes of linguistic development. The late lamented member 
of the Faculty des lettres de Paris 2 had this in mind when he 
entered upon a discussion of the psychological phenomena touch- 
ing the obscure and difficult problems of la stmantique : " En 
effet, de quelque ordre qu'ils soient, de phon£tique, de mor- 
phologic, de syntaxe, de lexique, tous les changements linguis- 
tiques ont pour origine premiere une action personelle, et par 
suite, ce semble, arbitraire. lis sont l'ceuvre d'une volonte' . . ." 
But in order that this voluntary product of the individual should 

1 Egger, Victor: La parole interieure. Essai de psychologie descriptive. 
Paris, 1881, pp. 295-6. 

8 Darmesteter, Arsene : La vie des mots etudiee dans leurs significations. 
Deuxieme edition, Paris, 1887, p. 89. 
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not vanish immediately without leaving perceptible traces of its 
existence in the language, it is indispensable that the psychological 
character of its inventor should accord with that of the people 
for whom it is promulgated. Neologism thus becomes an apagy- 
nous plant of necessarily short life, unless the circumstances of its 
origin be favorable ; " pour vivre, il doit pousser ses racines dans 
le plus grand nombre possible d'esprits." ' This holds true, of 
course, for the popular neologism, which, " tossed about in the 
wars of words," must depend on itself and live or die according 
to the inviolable law of survival of the fittest ; but, for the writer's 
neologism, it is a conscious literary creation having an aesthetic 
tendency, and is dependent for its acceptance or rejection on the 
canons of literary criticism. "Celui qui 1'essaye doit pouvoir 
justifier la liberty qu'il a prise avec la langue. Autrement dit, il 
faut que le mot soit n£cessaire dans la circonstance donn6e, qu'il 
soit l'expression la plus nette ou la plus forte de l'id£e a repr6- 
senter. A cette condition, il sera pardonn6 ; bien plus il m6ritera 
de durer et durera : c'est par des audaces de ce genre que nos- 
6crivains ont enrichi la langue." a 

For the former of these groups, that is, the popular creations, 
there must naturally be as many centres of general development 
as there are multitudinous aggregations of human society, social,, 
civil, political. Moreover, all of these spheres of growth, or of 
adaptation of foreign products, will not be equally widened by 
the new material. According to the circumstances of each special 
case, a certain set of new words will be crowded into the vocabu- 
lary, particularly when conquest or external pressure is brought to 
affect the recipient elements. Here, in the field under considera- 
tion, it will be noted further on that the political word-supply has 
been greatly varied and augmented for reasons that will be made 
manifest ; and, again, in civil life, it is that branch of business,, 
seafaring occupation, which formed the more important factor in 
the daily, routine of the early Canadians, which has impressed 
itself upon the present vocabulary in its abundance and variety,, 
not only for its expressions drawn from maritime life, but also in 
their transfer to the r61e of designations for acts and things that 
have not the slightest connection with shipping interests. 

These phenomena, like most other manifestations of speech-life, 

a Cf. Darmesteter, op. cit. p. 115. 

2 Darmesteter, Arsene : De la creation actuelle de mots nouveaux dans la. 
langue francaise. Paris, Vieweg, 1877, p. 33. 
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may be examined subjectively or objectively ; with reference to 
the causes that produce them, or with regard to their formation. 
•Considered from the genetic point of view, the investigation falls 
more especially within the domain of the psychologist, 1 while the 
scrutiny of form and the processes by which it is produced belong 
strictly to the philologian. It is to the latter, then, that attention 
is chiefly called in the present paper, although both the psycho- 
logical and historical phases of the subject must receive conside- 
ration when that part of it is presented which bears upon the 
development and shaping of the semasiologic functions of any 
given word. In truth, for the external borrowing from another 
language such as the present instance with which we have to do, 
the question of transformation of meaning often plays the prin- 
cipal r61e and assumes an importance not secondary to that of 
creations out of the original material of the language. According 
to general principles, the new formations referred to above may 
arise, in the special case here under treatment, in three different 
ways: i. We may have French element plus French element; 
that is, union of root and flexion according to the laws that deter- 
mine the growth of the French language. 2. An English root 
provided with French flexion. 3. Importation of loan-words, of 
which there are the general varieties : (a) English vocables that have 
undergone some morphological or phonetic modification to adapt 
them to French usage ; (<$) English words taken up bodily, with- 
out any external change whatever, but to whose signification a 
French coloring is given ; (<r) A foreign word in the English dress 
and signification is naturalized and often supplants, for special 
reasons and in well-defined circumstances, the native product that 
bears precisely the same meaning. It is evident in the nature of 
things that comparatively few examples will be found of the first 
class ; the productive suffixes are so few in number for the modern 
French, and the range of independent growth so limited, that we 
shall not be surprised if we find only meager traces of original 
creation in the otherwise rich development of the language on 
American soil. This limitation of creative force is not, therefore, 
in any way connected with the isolated position as regards home 
influence, of the Canadian French, but rather to the inherent 
nature of the French language as such, in its general linguistic 
status as a member of the Romance language group. Here 
external language growth has been reduced to a minimum degree 

1 Darmesteter, Arsene, op. cit. p. 37. 
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of activity, and, on the part of French, has had a marked influence 
upon our English tongue. " The inaptness for external develop- 
ment, the aptness to borrow, which distinguish our language from 
others of Germanic origin, are both mainly traceable to the Nor- 
man invasion." l It is to classes 2, 3, and 4, then, that we have to 
look for the wholesale changes of form and ideal content that have 
taken place in the Canadian French of to-day as contrasted with 
the Continental mother-tongue, and we shall see that the present 
drift of the former (Canadian French) is but a repetition of condi- 
tions that have existed at various periods in the history of the 
language in France itself. " Le francais a subi plusieurs fois fac- 
tion des langues 6trang6res. Des l'origine, il recut une forte 
empreinte germanique qui laissa dans son vocabulaire plusieurs 
centaines de mots allemands. Au seizieme siecle et dans la pre- 
miere moiti6 du dix-septifeme, il fut envahi par l'italien et l'es- 
pagnol. A la cour de Catherine de M€dicis, les seigneurs par- 
laient un jargon ou le francais et l'italien se melaient en egales 
proportions. Des 6crivains patriotes, Henri Estienne entre autres, 
pousserent un cri d'alarme. Mais il n'y avait pas k s'effrayer de 
cette invasion qui ne pouvait porter & la langue aucune atteinte 
seYieuse." 2 

And it may be doubted whether here in Canada, too, the present 
strong amalgamation of English with French is likely in the long 
run to affect materially the latter language. Many monographs 
and books have been produced on this subject of late years, and 
continuous discussion is kept up as to the danger, under English 
influence, of a final and complete annihilation of Gallic speech in 
this part of the American continent. One zealous writer declares : 
" II est possible, si nous n'y prenons garde, qu'avec le temps la 
langue de la province de Quebec devienne un veritable patois qui 
n'aurait de frangais que le nom, un jargon qu'il vaudrait mieux 
abandonner dans l'impossibilit6 oh Ton serait de le reformer," but 
immediately his better judgment asserts itself and he adds : 
"Nous sommes loin, il est vrai, d'un aussi deplorable etat de 
choses . . . Mais bien aveugle est celui qui ne voit pas que l'6clat 
de la langue se ternit chez nous, que nous parlons et 6crivons moins 
bien qu'autre fois." s And again : " Cette habitude, que nous 

1 Whitney, W. D. : Language and the Study of Language, p. 147. 
s Darmesteter, Arsene : De la creation actuelle de mots nouveaux dans la 
langue francaise, p. 252. 

2 Tardivel, J. P.: L'Anglicisme : voili l'ennemi, p. 5. 
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avons graduellement contracts, de parler anglais avec des mots 
fran9ais, est d'autant plus dangereuse qu'elle est gen6ralement 
ignoree. C'est un mal cache" qui nous ronge sans m&me que nous 
nous en doutions. Du moment que tous les mots qu'on emploie 
sont francais, on s'imagine parler francais." ] 

Another author, who is a purist, and who has devoted much 
time to a study of the purification of the Canadian French, takes 
a gloomy view of the present condition of his idiom : " Nous 
n'avons qu'S jeter un coup d'ceil sur notre pays pour comprendre 
que nous sommes toujours menaces, comme aux jours mimes de 
la conqulte. Helas ! disons-le, bien qu'en rougissant ; notre 
douce et belle langue francaise menace de tomber et de disparaitre 
. . . Nous sommes entr£s dans le mouvement du commerce, des 
sciences, des arts, de l'industrie, et il s'est trouv6 que la langue de 
nos ai'eux ne r€pondait plus aux besoins nouveaux. D£s lors, 
chaque annfee, nous avons laiss€ les mots anglais entrer par cen- 
taine dans notre langage . . . 2 En eooutant cet informe melange 
de francais et d'anglais que parlent aujourd'hui nos ouvriers, nos 
travailleurs de toute sorte, nous nous demandons avec anxi6t6 
quelle langue la grande majority du peuple canadien parlera dans 
dix ans . . . Nous laisser angliciser maintenant que nous comptons 
un million et demi de Canadien-frangais, c'est une honte que nous 
ne devons pas etre decides a porter. Nous ne sommes pas 
assez degen6r6s pour cela." The worthy abbe then proceeds to 
give us fifty octavo pages of words that are appropriately pro- 
scribed and anathematized in the name of that august body, the 
French Academy, for whose prerogatives he affects a becoming 
filial concern, and then he protests his regard for other authorities 
also in the following terms : "J'ai feuillete" pour vous (mes com- 
patriotes) les quatre grands dictionnaires qui font autorite" en 
France, j'en ai extrait, avec leur d6finition les mots dont la connais- 
sance vous est n^cessaire." 

The serious apprehensions expressed by these two authors as 
to the immediate welfare of their mother-tongue are but a repeti- 
tion of what one frequently finds written in Canada on this sub- 
ject at the beginning of this century. Almost three generations 
have come and gone since the alarm was vigorously sounded 
against further corruption of the language, and the fear expressed 

1 Ibidem, pp. 6, 7. 

2 Caron, M. L'Abbe N. : Petit vocabulaire a l'usage des Canadien-Francais, 
contenant les mots dont il faut repandre l'usage et signalant les barbarismes 
qu'il faut eviter, pour bien parler notre langue. Trois Rivieres, 1880, pp. 3, 4. 
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that " soon " there would be no more French spoken on the St. 
Lawrence. In 1817, a " QuSbecquois " (probably M. Berthelot 
ftls) penned the following sentences that are of deep significance 
for us of to-day, considering the marked progress toward uniformity 
and purity made by Canadian speech since that time: "Nous 
comptons surement parmi nous un grand nombre de personnes 
qui parlent bien leur langue et qui pourraient la bien 6crire ; mais 
il y en a d'autres que vous prendriez plutot pour des Allemands 
ou des Hurons qui commencent a begayer le francais, que pour 
des Canadiens qui ont recu une certaine Education. Les angli- 
cismes, surtout, et les barbarismes, sont deja si fr6quents, qu'en 
verit6, je crains fort que, bient6t, nous ne parlions plus la langue 
francaise, mais un jargon semblable a celui des isles de Jersey et 
de Guernsey." ' 

This feeling of anxiety and fervent solicitude for the welfare, in 
the immediate future, of the French language in Canada, does 
not, fortunately, characterize all the little treatises that have been 
written for the amelioration of Gallic speech on the St. Lawrence. 
In a work published the same year as that of the Abb6 Caron, 
the author declares that the influence of English has been much 
less than is generally supposed : " II est bien gtonnant que dans 
un pays, non pas seulement separ6, mais oublie de la France 
depuis plus d'un siecle, la langue francaise soit restee la langue 
du peuple; il serait plus etonnant encore que, dans notre isole- 
ment, et subissent le contact journalier de la population ang- 
laise, nous eussions 6chapp6 au barbarisme. Au Canada, l'in- 
dustrie, le commerce, les m6tiers sont en grande partie du moins, 
diriges par des hommes qui ne connaissent pas le francais et 
pourtant, il faut se comprendre de n6gociants a commis, de 
patrons a ouvriers. Etant donn6es ces conditions sociales, on 
peut admettre S priori que le francais Canadien est entache' d'an- 
glicisme . . . On dirait que nous avons peur d'etre expressifs et 
voila la plus d6plorable anglicisation que nous ayons subie. 
Quant a nos anglicismes v6ritables, on en exagere le nombre ; on 
met au compte de l'Anglais bien des mots, bien des locutions qui 
nous sont venus directement de Bretagne et de Normandie, ou 
qui appartiennent au vieux langage." 2 

Warning after warning to this effect has been launched by 

1 Quoted by Bibaud : Le memorial des vicissitudes et des progres de la langue 
francaise en Canada, p. 30. 

- Dunn, Oscar : Glossaire Franco-Canadien, Preface, pp. xiii-xiv. 
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patriotic and over-enthusiastic purists, but the French language 
continues steadily to gain ground, contrary to all such idle appre- 
hensions, and to-day it is as firmly established on the banks of 
the St. Lawrence as in the home of its birth. The time was when 
fears might have been legitimately entertained as to the possible 
suppression of the French tongue through the stringent govern- 
mental measures and preponderating influence of the English just 
after the Conquest ; but a strong personality, rich mental gifts, a 
tenacious adherence to their religion and their language, have long 
since placed the Canadian French people upon an independent 
footing with reference to their competitors, and to-day, as I have 
shown elsewhere, 1 we have here the anomalous state of things 
according to which the solidarity of the Latin stock is so extra- 
ordinary that the Anglo-Saxon invariably has to yield whenever a 
face-to-face struggle ensues as to the maintenance of the old Gallic 
race traditions, or to the conquest of broader domains for the 
exercise of new powers of industry and intellectual life. In such 
circumstances, it seems, therefore, but a gross misapprehension of 
the true nature of the case, dictated by overweening zeal and 
patriotism, when writers insist upon the probability that in a few 
decades the French language in this part of the world may be 
absorbed by its rival, the English. 

Considering this exceptional, or even extraordinary, relation of 
the Teutonic to the Romance idiom of the present day, it may 
not be out of place to enter here upon a short digression touching 
the speech influences that have prevailed at other periods in the 
history of the two languages, in order to bring out more promi- 
nently the notable stages of deviation on the line that separates 
the welded material from the simple products. The most marked 
deflexion of the curve of mixture will naturally be found at that 
point in time and place where the chromatic aberrations of the 
dialect colors are greatest; in other words, where the speech 
elements are the most complicated and the position of the observer 
with reference to them is changed by circumstances of a non-lin- 
guistic character, such as conquest, governmental regulation, etc. 
Looking, then, at the material from an earlier point of view, his- 
torically, I find in the position of the French language in Canada, 
and its behavior to the English at the time of the conquest on 
American soil, an interesting parallel in many respects with the 

Cf. American Journal of Philology, Vol. VI, pp. 131-150 ; VII, pp. 141-160 ; 
VIII, pp. 133-157- 
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linguistic relation of these two idioms at the time of the Norman 
conquest, save that the conditions are reversed. Here it was the 
Neo-Latin tongue that was forced upon the Teutonic by a con- 
quering race, the impingement of a semi-synthetic stage of speech 
upon a more highly synthetic development. In Canada, on the 
other hand, it is the Teutonic, in its already purely analytic stage, 
with a host of characteristics drawn from the Norman French on 
English soil, and its more or less intimate sympathy for Romance 
phonetics, word-form, and sentence taxis, which, by force majeure, 
is thrust into the mouths of a Romance folk that was just reaching 
the limit of a transition period of spontaneous language-growth 
in the direction of a free and full analytic state. Now it is evident 
that while the general linguistic operations are the same in both 
cases, the point of view is reversed in the one case as regards that 
in the other, and the presumable a priori effects of contact will 
vary in much greater ratio according to the composite character 
of the language ; and this is actually found to be the case. The 
catalytic force exercised by the Franco-Norman on the early 
English' has been manifestly much more serious than that of the 
later Teutonic idiom, modern English, on the mixed Romance 
forms of the St. Lawrence valley. Though the changes in the 
latter case were wide-reaching, they have not fundamentally 
affected the language as they did in England. " Rarely has any 
cultivated tongue, during a like period of its history, given up 
more of its ancient material than did the English during the few 
centuries which succeeded the Norman invasion ; a large portion 
of the Anglo-Saxon vocabulary was abandoned ; but this was 
only the natural effect of the intrusion of so many Norman-French 
words, an enrichment beyond all due measure, rendering necessary 
the relinquishment of some part of resources which exceeded the 
wants of the community." ' 

The almost total lack of development in the Romance languages 
(French especially) of the single principle of word composition 
by means of the genitive — a favorite process in the Teutonic 
idioms— must have tended powerfully to affect the constitution of 
a form of speech such as that of the Anglo-Saxon, upon which the 
Gallic idiom was imposed by official edict, aristocratic favor and 
patronage. The same writer whom I have just mentioned in con- 
nection with this subject, refers to the constitutional change wrought 
in our language by its first amalgamation with the French : "The 

1 Whitney, W. D. : Language and the Study of Language, pp. 99-100. 
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Norman invasion, leading to a long antagonism and final fusion of 
a French-speaking with a Saxon-speaking race, brought in by- 
violence, as it were, a great store of French words, of Latin origin, 
and thus made it comparatively easy to bring in without violence 
a great many more. And the deadening of the native processes 
of composition and derivation and inflection, caused in part by 
the same great historical event, made the language more incapable 
of meeting out of its own resources any great call for new expres- 
sions." ' 

On this side of the Atlantic, the return wave of English speech 
that later swept over the Gallic domain has had no influence so 
fundamental as to touch the organic mould of the latter language ; 
the consequences of the linguistic fusion have been less serious 
for the morphological categories of the Romance tongue than 
were those of the Romance for the early English, but in the 
realm of semasiological fecundation the Teutonic sister is not a 
whit behind her former Neo-Latin rival; in fact, it may be asserted 
without fear of contradiction that the whole circuit of ideal con- 
tent of the latter has been widened and deepened wherever the 
two linguistic forces have come together. The range of adapta- 
tion of foreign elements is not confined here, however, by any 
means to swelling the pregnancy in signification of a numerous 
set of words. While change of meaning is a more essential part 
of linguistic growth than change of form, " that would be but an 
imperfect and awkward language, all whose expansion of signifi- 
cant content was made without aid from the processes which gene- 
rate new words and forms ; and the highest value of external 
change lies in its facilitation of internal, in its office of providing 
signs for new ideas, of expanding a new vocabulary and gram- 
matical system into a more complete adaptedness to their required 
uses." 2 We shall see further on that the French has made use 
of all the productive means — suffixes, prefixes — at its disposal, to 
incorporate the English vocables in its word-supply, which is the 
richest branch of its loan material, and to adapt them by a skilful 
use of its inflectional apparatus to all the requirements of a rigid 
grammatical system. It is not the place here to discuss the point 
as to whether this enlargement of conceptional representation is 
always an advantage in view of the polyonomous character of 

1 Whitney, W. D. ; The Life and Growth of Language. New York, Appleton 
&Co., p. 118. 

3 Whitney, W. D. : Language and Study of Language, p. 101. 
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many of the objects which have gone through a two-fold period, 
so to speak, of name gestation ; or, on the other hand, of sundry 
terms whose characteristic evolution in each language has received 
its appropriate label, and afterward, when collected in this dual 
household, the fact is overlooked that they are homonymous, or 
real namesakes, in the fullest sense. In all of the borrowing by 
the French from the English, the degree and kind vary according 
to the circle of ideas that are represented. While the names and 
epithets of things are most easily drawn from the stores of the 
foreign idiom, certain classes of concepts have here received much 
greater prominence than others ; witness, for example, the extra- 
ordinary number of words representing governmental acts and 
the official language generally, to which I shall call your special 
attention further on. 

Of the various means used to enrich, or renew, the material of 
language, it may be inferred from what has been said that the 
circle of action and relative force of laws which govern the pro- 
cesses of organic growth are narrow and restricted in the Neo- 
Latin idioms : in Canadian French they exist in full force, it is 
true, for a certain variety of morphological phenomena, but these 
are of limited range, and their functions are strongly curtailed, as 
compared with the extensive and plastic growth by importation 
from sources outside of Canada. The subject of original word 
creation on American soil, in accordance with principles peculiar 
to the French and operating in certain definite lines, will be dis- 
cussed in another place; here I have to do immediately with the 
second division of the" subject as mentioned above ; namely, with 
that which treats of imported speech material. This importation 
may, of course, cover all the linguistic traits and products of the 
foreign idiom, from the simplest phonetic, morphological, syntac- 
tical and prosodial elements, to the most complex combinations of 
sound, sense, and modes of expression of which English is capable ; 
nay, more, the new-comers, whatever grade and degree of language 
development they may represent, render the genetic conditions of 
the problem incomparably more difficult to solve because of the 
crossings, the substitutions, the adaptations, the interchanges of 
form and content, and vice versa ; in fine, by a mingling of all 
those processes of physiological, psychological, acoustic, and 
mixed linguistic import that constitute the body and ever-varying 
complexion of living speech. Here I must pass over, for the time 
being, any consideration of the phonetics except in so far as the 
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principles involved bear directly upon the form of word importa- 
tions.' It is true that the sounds themselves of the language 
have in many cases a certain foreign coloring which must have 
its full consideration when we attempt to account for the present 
characteristic and often strange pronunciation heard on the banks 
of the St. Lawrence ; but these alien articulations, however, do 
not represent, in any sense, the salient feature of the mixture ; the 
Teutonic flavor is most strongly felt in the word-supply ; it is 
along this line that the fight is thickest on the part of the purists, 
of whom there are some so zealous in their attempts to break 
through the deep-rooted custom of using foreign instead of native 
vocables, that they reject many good old French words which 
migrated to England with the Franco-Normans, and which have 
only just now come back, through English mouths, to be rashly 
impugned or disowned, by their native sponsors. In nearly all 
of the various word-lists compiled (many of them with laudable, 
painstaking industry) for the purification of the Canadian French 
language, are to be found numerous examples of this over-confi- 
dent, heedless ardor on the part of the authors ; and some of the 
substitutions that are suggested to replace the venerable heirlooms 
of their ancestors are too arbitrary and far-fetched to merit even 
a passing notice. Such ill-advised repudiation of home-bred pro- 
ducts is a linguistic catharsis of the most objectionable kind, and 
must inevitably lead to bad results. The supporters of this 
doctrine of verbal chauvinism, while they think to condemn 
everything that is English, simply because it is English, frequently 
miss their mark and overstep the bounds of moderation by 
inveighing against the use not only of Anglo-Saxon words that 
are universally current in France, but also of dialectic and archaic 
vocables, which give to their speech much more graphic and 
expressive import than that conveyed by the non-picturesque, 
often lifeless terminology of the Continental language. Further- 
more, they not unfrequently commit the error of violating the 
tenets of their creed by unconsciously rejecting speech-coin to 
which the Forty Immortals have affixed their stamp. But while 
great diversity of custom thus prevails among authors as to the 
kind and number of individual words that should be discarded, 
on one point they are generally united, namely, that foreign locu- 
tions should be rigorously prohibited, and even in some cases 

1 A special treatment of the phonetics is reserved for a separate place in 
this series of papers on the Canadian French language. 
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vigorous measures have been suggested for placing them under 
ban. An author, to whom I have already referred, remarks on 
this subject : " Puis il y a deux sortes d'anglicismes, soit qu'on 
emprunte k l'anglais des tournures de phrase, ou qu'on en adopte 
certains mots. Quant aux tournures, elles sont, ce semble, 
toujours condamnables et ne peuvent qu'enlever & la langue une 
partie de sa distinction, de son originality ..." And again : 
" Pour ce qui est des tournures, . . . c'est lii que nous p6chons 
mortellement tous les jours, en paroles et en 6crits." ' And another 
writer says : "A mes yeux les barbarismes, les n6ologismes, les 
pl6onasmes, les fautes de syntaxe et d'orthographe sont des p£ca- 
dilles en comparaison des anglicismes qui sont pour ainsi dire des 
p£ch6s contre nature." a Again : "... hors des cas extremes, 
l'emploi de mots et de constructions anglaises est un veritable 
fl6au pour la langue. Dejjl cet abus a envahi la portion instruite 
de notre soci6t£ et y fait des progr&s alarmans ;. et pour comble 
de malheur, on porte quelquefois cette licence dans des Merits que 
d'ailleurs, le g£nie ne desavouerait pas." 3 

That branch, then, of imported material which particularly 
concerns us here — after having excluded a special treatment of 
phonetics and the phenomena, more essentially psychological in 
their nature, of prosody — falls naturally into two chief groups : 1. 
Single words ; 2. Modes of expression. I will first take the 
most important of these subjects, word importation, and endeavor 
to trace the leading principles that have governed the introduction 
of the new elements into the language under consideration. Here 
again differentiation becomes necessary from the outset. We may 
have foreign vocables brought in without any change whatever ; 
that is, («) either of form or content ; (<5) of form, but plus modified 
content; (f) of content, but plus modified form. 

Under (a) we have a large class of words whose number and 
kind depend upon varying circumstances, both subjective and 
objective, of the individual, and of the community to which the 
individual belongs. The nearer he approaches to the bilingual 
condition, that is, to the point of speech consciousness where his 
thoughts may be clothed indifferently in the prescribed forms of 
the one idiom or of the other, with so much the more facility will 
he interchange the thought labels, intact, of the two languages, 
lessening or enlarging the mosaic character of his vocabulary 

1 Dunn, op. cit. p. xxi, Preface. '' Tardivel, J. P., op. cit. p. 7. 

3 L'Abbe Maguire, as quoted by Bibaud in op. cit. p. 53. 
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according to the fluctuating demands of his subject or of his hearer. 
If the former falls within the circle of his special acquirements and 
of the routine of his daily life, the subjective impulse to a mingling 
of class names that represent concepts common to both the French 
and English spheres of speech will be most marked. " Die 
meiste veranlassung zur mischung ist gegeben, wo es individuen 
giebt, die doppelsprachig sind, mehrere sprachen neben einander 
sprechen oder mindestens eine andere neben ihrer mutersprache 
verstehen. Ein gewisses minimum von verst'andniss einer frem- 
den sprache ist unter alien umst'anden erforderlich." ' If his 
hearer, too, is bilingual, the bilingualism being Franco-English, 
this circumstance will naturally supplement the favorable condi- 
tions just noted, and we shall have a constant drifting into speech 
mixture even where the vocables used interchangeably may not 
cover exactly the same thought content in the two languages. 
Then, again, a particular calling or profession may exercise a 
powerful determining influence on the choice of words drawn from 
the one rather than from the other idiom, if, by some external 
event, such as a political crisis or a social upheaval, the predomi- 
nance of foreign forms is saddled upon the people nolens volens. 
" Wo durcheinanderwiirfelung zweier nationen in ausgedehntem 
masse stattgefunden hat, da wird auch die doppelsprachigkeit 
sehr allgemein, und mit ihr die wechselseitige beeinflussung. 
Hat dabei die eine nation ein entschiedenes iibergewicht iiber 
die andere, sei es durch ihre masse oder durch politische und 
wirtschaftliche macht oder durch geistige iiberlegenheit, so wird 
sich auch die anwendung ihrer sprache immer mehr auf kosten 
der andern ausdehnen ; man wird von der zweisprachigkeit 
wieder zur einsprachigkeit gelangen." 2 This was particularly the 
case in Canada as regards judicial language. The government 
officials of the new regime not understanding the French law 
terms, and having plenary power concerning the form in which 
all judicial action should be presented, instituted for the con- 
quered race their own tribunals, and required that before them 
not only the special terminology of the English courts should be 
used, but also that the set phrases and turns of expression familiar 
to the judiciary on Anglo-Saxon soil, and especially peculiar to 
the English executive, administrative, and municipal proceedings, 
should be the only channels through which the Gaul might sue 

1 Paul, Hermann : Principien der Sprachgeschichte, 2te Aufl. p. 338. 

2 Paul, op. cit. p. 338. 
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for justice. "Mais ce qui peut causer surprise, malgre l'excuse 
alleguee, c'est comment la langue se serait corrompue de prime 
abord apres la conquete: je me flatte presque d'avoir la percep- 
tion des causes qui nuisirent si subitementau bon Iangage de notre 
population : depuis 1763, et pendant un certain temps, les Cana- 
diens se virent exclus de toutes les charges publiques et n'eurent 
pas m6me d'avocats de leur origine pour plaider leurs differends, 
eux si enclins a s'intenter des proems mutuellement, parce qu'ils 
sont, pour la plupart, descendants des Normands, qu'on repute 
grands chicaniers. Les hommes de loi anglais de bas 6tage qui 
s'etaient abattus sur le pays avec avidity, comme nous 1'apprend 
notre compatriote Ducalvet, ignoraient la langue de ses habitants : 
les explications qui avaient lieu entre ces pietres archiperacites et 
leurs malheureux clients ne devaient-elles point deg6n6rer en un 
jargon 6trange, chacun usant pour l'instant des mots francais ou 
anglais qu'il pouvait s'approprier ? . . . Sous l'empire d'un pareil 
£tat de choses, quel est le peuple qui aurait mieux sauve-gard6 sa 
langue . . . ? Quand, en Canada, on eut ainsi laiss6 frelater 1'essence 
mSme de notre langue au contact des conqu6rants, il parait qu'on 
ne regarde plus a aucune puret6 de Iangage." ' The natural conse- 
quence of this arbitrary procedure was that a flood of foreign voca- 
bles, drawn from the technical nomenclature of English jurispru- 
dence, was poured into the French, and after a time these words 
became so deeply rooted in public practice that, though courts 
were subsequently established in which the native idiom was 
allowed, these terms have stuck almost as an integral part of this 
branch of the language down to the present day. Many words 
have become so thoroughly incorporated in the speech conscious- 
ness of the folk as to be considered pure French ; in truth, I ven- 
ture to state that a large proportion of those who employ the 
more common of these terms would resent with surprise and 
indignation any suggestion to the effect that they are using aught 
but the most immaculate vocabulary of their native idiom. I shall 
note here only a few examples that come from this source ; a more 
extended list, with a differentiation of the varying usage, will be 
found further on. Such cases are : warrant, voteur (' voter ' subst.), 
true bill, shire, township, record (mettre de record, 'put on 
record '), poll (maison de poll), patronage, no bill, caucus, appli- 
cant, appropriation, husting, speaker, constituants, platform (elec- 

1 Cf. Bibaud, op. cit. pp. 10, 11, 14. 
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torale), coaxer, writ (d'61ection), message (President's), politician, 
evidence, motion (arguer sa — ), addresses, affidavid. 

Again, in important branches of industry, such as commercial 
intercourse, have the inoculating effects of the foreign idiom on 
the French been much stronger than those from the governmental 
side. For Canada there was assured an extension of official 
influence far wider and more lasting than that generally found in 
the relation of conqueror to conquered, owing to the polemic, 
litigious spirit of the Normans (a race characteristic to which I 
have already referred) which brought them incessantly into contact 
with the civil law ; but, at the same time, a three-fold reason 
existed — one inherent in the French language itself, the others 
external to it ; one foreign, the others domestic — for an extraor- 
dinary infusion of Teutonic modes of thought and ideal expres- 
sion into the plastic mass, at this time, of Gallic speech on the 
St. Lawrence. The original cause favoring such a procedure had 
its origin in the process of welding together so many divergent 
dialects of varying phonetic and polymorphous condition, into a 
consistent, well-regulated system of speech such as exists at 
present throughout the Dominion ; the external causes, dependent 
on race traits of both the French peasant and English trader, are 
manifest in the excessive love of gain, the penetrating shrewdness 
and business acumen of the Norman ; in the bold, enterprising 
and commercial spirit of the Englishman, coupled with the indis- 
pensable individual qualification of a rigid conservatism that still 
clings to him in all matters touching the use of his mother-tongue, 
and the further important advantage of belonging to a ruling race 
which totally ignored in the beginning the necessity, or desirability 
even, of learning a foreign idiom that was generally regarded as a 
worthless jargon which could add nothing, directly, to his stores 
of fur and other stock in trade. In reference to these matters the 
Gaul showed himself, at this time, superior in intelligence to the 
Teuton, by his appreciation of the situation and his keen foresight 
regarding the mercantile benefits to be derived from it : he seized 
upon the trading vocabulary of his political enemy and commer- 
cial rival, with an eagerness characteristic of his race whenever 
the money-bag is at stake, and the consequence is that a rich 
harvest of commercial terms, which he garnered in self-interest, 
was added to the language of Canada and still forms an important 
part of it. So extensive, in truth, has been the importation of the 
English trade-speech that an enthusiastic purist declares for the 
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French :. " Nous ne connaissons guere le nom francais des outils 
et des machines que Ton voit dans nos ateliers, ni des etofifes qui 
s'6talent dans nos magasins." ' The writer here, in his fervid 
declamation against all borrowings from the Teutonic rival, has 
doubtless fallen into exaggeration, but at the same time there is a 
superabundance of the foreign linguistic coin passing currently 
everywhere, which shows what a hold the Anglo Saxon has had in 
the past on the mercantile life of the Canadian French people. 
For the present he is fast losing his grip, owing to the develop- 
ment by the French of a powerful national sentiment in favor of a 
maintenance of the language and traditions of their race. The 
following words will serve to illustrate a few of the more familiar 
substitutions of English for French names in the every-day indus- 
tries : accountant, allspice, baking powder, bargain, bill, bill of 
lading, boss, bow-saw, brakesman, broker, cambric, change, 
crackers, dipper, discount, draft, dull (season), file, flash, foreman, 
gaiters, gin, instalment, job, kid, label, ladies' fingers, long-stick, 
mahogany, mangle (subst.), money order, net, pamphlet, parcel 
post, peg-awl, pickles, pigeon-hole, planer, plaster, play, pole, 
policeman, postage, post-office, pumps, punch, putty, raftman, reel, 
rug, run over (vb.), safe, sauce-pan, set (of furniture), settler, shaft, 
sheering, sherry, shooting-stick, side-board, sink, sky-light, slab, 
sleeper, sleigh, slip, slipper, slur (to), snack, sofa, span, stand, 
stock, strap, stuff, stakes, steamer, spring (voitures k spring), stamp, 
state-rooms, steam-shovel, step, stew-pan, steward, sulky, switch, 
tea-pot, team (pron. tlm), tea-bord (th6bord), ticket, ties, time- 
table, tow-line, track, truck, wagine, winch, wrench, yeast, zink. 

A mere glance at this list will show that these verbal accessions 
are added by an external accretion which is purely artificial ; that 
they have nothing inherently to do with the organic growth of 
speech; that they have developed in circumstances for the most 
part fortuitous, it is true, but fraught at the same time with the 
tenor of those " principles of cogent expediency " which may 
constitute a foreign language, wherever found and whatever its 
source, the desirable and faithful handmaid of thought. This is 
the same idea which dictated to the celebrated scholar, mentioned 
above, the following sentence, so appropriate to my present pur- 
pose: " It is by no process of organic growth, assuredly, that we 
put a certain title upon a certain thing because some far-off com- 
munity, of which we know little, and for which we care less, gave 

1 Tardive), J. P., op. cit. pp. 7, 8. 
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it that title ; yet this makes, when once in use, just as good Eng- 
lish as the words that belong to the very oldest Saxon families, or 
that came in with the Conqueror." ' 

Under the heading (c) we have an important branch of the sub- 
ject of speech mixture in this domain. It is here that becomes 
manifest at every step something of the power of adaptation and 
assimilation which belongs to language in its earliest generative 
periods ; linguistic elements that were strangers to laws of Romance 
growth are here brought under their influence as thoroughly as if 
they had always been a component part of the Neo-Latin system ; 
certain grammatical categories are built up out of Teutonic mate- 
rial with as much ease and expediency as if the formative prin- 
ciples were operative on Anglo-Saxon soil ; and with this fitting 
to the new mould by a modification of external form, or by a full 
transference of the thought ingredients to new speech matrixes, 
so to speak, the compass of expression is widened while the 
framework of the language remains the same, the foreign matter 
being made to conform to it with a suppleness that characterizes 
original creations. And here again it becomes necessary to 
divide the freshly acquired material into two distinct classes, to 
discriminate, as far as form is concerned, between the Gallicized 
English product on the one hand, and the primary French fabric 
with modified thought coloring on the other. In the former there 
often comes to light a sharp action and reaction of the centripetal 
and centrifugal forces of language, and we have mixed morpho- 
logical results according as the one or the other principle predomi- 
nates ; wherever the conservative tendency asserts itself positively, 
the phonetic equivalent conforms in a greater or less degree to the 
sound-products of the new surroundings ; but wherever we have 
the circle of Neo-Latin sound conception disturbed by a strong 
dualistic consciousness, English and French, the form sticks more 
closely to its native Anglo-Saxon setting, and between the two 
extreme points— simple monolingualism and complete bilingualism 
— do we find the various shiftings of phonetic and formal relation 
that exists in the present speech of Canada. Some of these 
sound variations from the Teutonic type are of the simplest kind, 
and serve to prevent ambiguity of meaning by likeness of pronun- 
ciation, or are mere imitations of the English sounds. Such, for 
example, are the following : dame (Eng. ' dam,' Fr. digue), which 
is, of course, easily differentiated from Fr. dame, ' lady,' by the 

1 Whitney, W. D. : The Life and Growth of Language, pp. 115-116. 
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subject-matter in hand and, by its pronunciation, from dam, 
'damage, cost.' — Campe (la), Eng. camp, differentiated by its 
gender and pronunciation from Fr. camp. The word has pre- 
served in Canadian French its restricted English meaning, and it 
is curious, therefore, that Dunn 1 should regard it as an original 
creation with the Canadians. He defines it thus : " Petite cabane 
au milieu des bois, ou au centre d'un chantier dans la foret. La 
France ne pouvant nous donner ce mot, nous l'avons cr€e" a 
propos." The first signification given in Webster's English 
dictionary (s. v.) agrees so closely with that in which it is here 
used that there can be no doubt, I think, as to its origin : " The 
ground or spot on which tents, huts, etc., are erected for shelter, 
as of an army of lumbermen," etc. — Baute, Eng. ' boat,' distin- 
guished in pronunciation from beau. It may be, too, that an 
element of associative influence enters into the formation, as far as 
gender is concerned, built up by an analogy with barque ; but it 
is more probable, I think, that it represents graphically a simple 
attempt to reproduce the sounds of the English word. The 
diphthong au carries with it a distinct reminiscence of the original 
orthography. Long o is otherwise represented by 6 ; cf. bdlt. — 
Cabousse (la). Is this merely a graphic variation of the Eng. 
word 'caboose'? It would seem so, yet the termination -ousse 
serves to represent Eng. ' house ' (Jitousse, ' lighthouse '; rondousse, 
'round-house,' etc.) It may be that we have to deal here with an 
associative influence. — Pine (la), Eng. 'pin' (wooden). Femi- 
nine gender by analogy with cheville ; it is thus clearly separated 
from Fi. pin, in pronunciation. — Saife, Eng. ' safe '; cf. also shaipe, 
where the English flexion is preserved and a, of the stem syllable, 
is represented by the questionable digraph ai. — Strappe and 
swampe. Simple English words in French form to meet the 
requirements of pronunciation. — Tobacconiste ; cf. under heading 
of " Contamination " further on. — Waguine, Eng. ' wagon.' 
Probably formed on analogy of the flexional ending in machine, 
to which also must be added the determining impulse of a slurred 
Eng. pronunciation with syllabic n (wagon : wagn), where the 
voiced glide in the combination gn has been developed to a regu- 
lar vowel. 

In indictement and installment we have the intercalation of the 
common union vowel e by which, in French, the termination -ment 
is added to the verb root. 2 There are, of course, associative forms 

1 Op. cit. s. v. 8 Diez, Grammatik 5 , p. 682. 
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that have developed under the influence of this large -mentum 
class. — The termination -er in English representing nomina agentis. 
Wherever change takes place in this set of nouns they invariably 
pass into the corresponding -eur types of the French, representing 
the same generic idea : jobbeur (pron. gabbcer), Eng. 'jobber'; 
swiicheur, 'switcher'; shaveur (pron. sevqtr), 'shaver'; secondeur, 
' seconder '; ronneur, ' runner ' (Fr. pisteur) ; proposeur, ' pro- 
poser '; peddleur, ' peddler '; manufactureur, ' manufacturer '; 
lofeur, ' loafer ' (cf. different graphic signs for the <?-sound in baute, 
' boat ') ; lectureur, ' lecturer '; groceur, ' grocer '; informeur, 
'informer.' This set of words has drawn after them iombleur, 
' tumbler,' and a few others. As a rule, for simple names of things 
the pronunciation of this -er termination represents the English 
equivalent much more faithfully than the -eur of the nomen 
agentis. Such are the forms coppe, ' copper '; hawse, ' hawser,' 
where the r has been neglected in English fashion ; or robre, 
' rubber,' where the vocalic r of American English is represented. 
In youque, English ' yoke,' we have an interesting crossing 
between French joug and English ' yoke '; so with necqu'iouque, 
' neck-yoke,' where the palatal element, under dialectic influence, 
has been made to conform to the Quebec graphic representation 
m/atique for fatigue. 1 The same is seen in couque, ' cook,' and 
couquerie, ' cookery.' Since the modern French has no guttural 
nasal consonant (ng), it becomes a matter of interest to note how 
this characteristic phonetic trait of the English is to be replaced in 
the mouths of a French-speaking people. The difficulty is com- 
passed in Canada in two ways : by substitution for it of the simple 
dental nasal plus a necessary, epithetical e by which the dental 
character of the intervocalic n is preserved ; as, for example, in 
the word ckeurtine, or chatine, English ' shirting '; pontine, ' pud- 
ding '; or by the introduction of the palatal (" mittelgaumiger ") 
nasal gn ; as in sligne, Eng. ' sling.' — The English flexional -y 
finds its natural representative in the corresponding -ie : grocerie, 
jacasserie (" Littrg, nSologisme "), etc. Where the language has 
a verbum simplex on which a compositum is built up by associa- 
tive influence of the foreign vocable, the original form of the 
simplex is maintained : formality : informalite, by analogy with 
Eng. ' informality.' — A series of words change the quality of the 

■An explanation of the cross influences that have given these sound-pro- 
ducts will be attempted in a subsequent chapter on the phonetics of Canadian 
French. It is enough for our purpose here simply to note them. 
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English e (particularly <?) in assuming their imperfect French 
dress : editorial, ' editorial,' under the influence of antepenult & in 
e'diteur ; reference, ' reference,' according to the penult and ante- 
penult £ in refe'rer. 

The most prolific source of mixture is, perhaps, that which 
represents the expansion of the ideal content of French words, 
well known in the specific sense which has been assigned to them 
by historic association in their restricted use, to designate objects 
and acts peculiar to French life and thought. But this " bedeutungs- 
wandel " is, of course, not confined here to French products that 
have felt the fructifying influences of the English ; in fact, nowhere 
else, perhaps, in the Romance field are stronger, or more frequent, 
evidences at hand to show the quantitative differences between 
older and younger strata of the language ; yet while these varia- 
tions are numerous, owing to the preservation of many vocables 
in their early significations, or in dialect form with slightly modi- 
fied content, the most marked differences are qualitative, and are 
due to the associative influence of foreign thought designations 
that vary materially, for their inclusive worth, from the Gallic 
mould. Some of these conceptual modifications bear so marked 
a contrast to the original meaning of the words which represent 
them that they might almost be classed among the divers species 
of the rpoiros, of which the more frequently recurring example, 
synecdoche, would play the principal role in the generation of 
the hybrid semasiological products ; and sufficient has been said 
already to indicate what branch of synecdoche would be best 
illustrated in the loan material, namely, the expansion of the 
original signification. Contraction of meaning is rarely found in 
this neoteric lexicological fabric, from the fact that it is so generally 
the result of simple cumulative increment without any regard to 
significant range of the native word on to which the new idea is 
grafted. This part of the subject, it will be observed, differs 
essentially from that which treats of neologism, or the introduc- 
tion of new forms as well as new concepts, into the French of 
Canada; the verbal material is old here, while the thought- 
boundary only has undergone a " verschiebung "; in other words, 
the mixture is psychological, not formal, lexicographical. 

If we regard the material at hand from a flexional point of view, 
we shall find that the noun and verb categories stand in pretty 
just proportion to each other in their share of the burden of 
augmented signification. The relation here varies in inverse ratio 
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to that which we shall discover in connection with new form-crea- 
tions ; the facility of verb growth by means of the suffixes, still 
productive, of the first conjugation and of the inchoative type, has 
given us a number of new verbs, derived directly from Anglo- 
Saxon speech matter, that greatly outweigh the corresponding 
products in noun flexion. 

If we operate from another point of view and differentiate our 
word material according to the origin of the classes of ideas 
which it represents, it becomes manifest immediately that the same 
two divisions strongly predominate here which were the most 
numerous for the products borrowed in full from the English, 
namely, those for the judicial and commercial language. Belong- 
ing to the former we have the following verbs whose meaning has 
been widened so as to cover the characteristic signification which 
they bear in English : appeler (une assemblee), ' to call a meeting '; 
appointer (" un tel est appoint^ secretaire "). This verb is also 
used in common social life with the general meaning of " to name, 
to fix " in reference to time, appointer une heure, un jour, etc. ; 
and, again, from the general notion of ' fixing, setting ' it has 
drawn another verb {pointer) with it in gunnery practice : 
appointer une fusil, instead of the simple pointer, ' to point.' — 
Approprier (" une somme a et6 appropriee a des travaux "). The 
past participle of this verb is also used in the sense of the verbal 
adjective ' appropriate ' in English (" une somme appropriate aux 
besoins"). — Avocasser (une cause), 'to advocate' a cause — used 
in French proper simply to indicate the following of a barrister's 
profession in a pejorative sense. — Charger (le jury), 'to charge' 
the jury. This word belongs also to the commercial language in 
the English sense of ' to charge ' so much for a thing (" on charge 
tant pour cette marchandise"). — Introduire (un projet de loi), ' to 
introduce ' a measure. Following this idea, another English signi- 
fication has been added to the use of this verb, in social life : 
introduire une personne a une autre. Here it is probable that we 
have a syntactical crossing of the French introduire aupr&s d'un 
personage, and presenter une personne a une autre, under influence 
of the English construction. — LZgislater. " Ne se trouve nulle 
part," remarks Dunn, but cf. Bescherelle s. v. The English cor- 
respondent, ' to legislate,' has given the restricted meaning to it 
which it generally has in Canada, otherwise it is equivalent to 
" faire le legislateur." According to Tardivel (p. 12), ttgifSrer is 
rarely employed. — Noiifier (" moi pour un (!) je les notifie d'une 
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chose, c'est," etc.) This is a case of plain syntactical substitution 
under influence of the foreign idiom : " notifier quelqu'un de 
quelque chose" (English construction) for "notifier quelque 
chose & quelqu'un." — Objeder ("j'objecte a ce qu'on legislate," 
etc.), which draws after it a crossing with s'opposer in the inter- 
esting form s 1 objeder (a une chose) in its new subjective significa- 
tion, 'to object to.' — Opposer 1 ("je ne puis pas supporter cette 
mesure, je Yopposerai de toutes mes forces," etc.) — Passer (" le 
parlement a passe une loi," " cette mesure ne doit pas passer ").— 
Pourvoir (" on accuse le gouvernement . . . de n'avoir pas pourvu 
alacompl6tiondescheminsdefer"; " il est pourvu par la loi "). Of 
the two verbs privoir and pourvoir, the latter is in much more 
frequent use in French than the former, and is, moreover, sup- 
ported by English usage. This usage, therefore, was easily trans- 
ferred to the Neo- Latin idiom, to the exclusion of the legitimate 
construction with prevoir. — Prononcer (" tel que prononce' par la 
loi "). Here, by association with the English expression, the 
technical locution, le prononce' d'une sentence, and ordonnt par la 
loi, have mixed and given us a formula that is traced close to the 
foreign model. — Qualifier, in a technical, judicial signification, 
for which we have the circumlocution, " donner le cens d'61igi- 
bilit6," is built up directly on the English verb 'to qualify,' in a 
legal sense. Furthermore, in the transferred sense of ' capable '; 
as, " de les (travaux) avoir donnes a ces contracteurs qui n'etaient 
pas qualifies." — Seconder (une motion). Seconder les enterprises, 
l'industrie, une personne, etc., was not long in becoming general- 
ized, under the influence of English parliamentary usage, so as to 
cover " une motion," and finally to drive out appuyer altogether 
in this connection. — Servir (un jugement) commended itself for 
adoption in the general use of the technical legal language because 
of the inexpressive and cumbersome locution, " notifier par voie de 
justice." — Sommer (" M. un tel a et£ sommZ au Senat"). Dunn 
characterizes this use of the word as " loc. barbarissime," but, I 
think, considering that French usage covers the signification ' to 
summon '; for example, " sommer quelqu'un de faire une chose," 
the extension of meaning here is easy and natural. The enlarge- 
ment only of significant content is due to English, not the word 
itself, as would seem to be implied by Dunn, s. v. " De l'angl. 

1 The opportunity will be taken to classify all phenomena of this kind 
(omission of the reflexive pronoun, etc.) in a separate article on the morphology 
and syntax of the Canadian French. 
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To summon." The Old French has the form ; cf. Bartsch's 
' Chrestomathy,' s. v., to which he only gives, however, the mean- 
ing of summieren. 

If we now pass to the verbs used in commercial pursuits, we 
shall find that the same general principle holds good here as with 
those just considered, namely, the word is familiar to French ears in 
a given sense only, to which sense a further signification is added, so 
that it may cover the meaning also of the corresponding English 
word with which it has come in contact. Such examples are the 
following : Charger (" Je ne vous chargerai rien pour ce travail "), 
Eng. ' to charge,' which was noticed under the preceding heading, 
where I cited the formula " charger le jury." — Assumer (" ils ont 
assume" la dette ") is legitimately construed with the abstract idea, 
" assumer la responsabilite' d'une chose," but here we have a case 
of simple brachylogy where the concrete, modifying notion has 
taken the place of the abstract, under the influence of the English 
taxis. — Arranger (un habit) represents simply an extension of the 
regular French usage, " arranger des livres, une chambre," etc. — 
Cuisiner (des comptes) is a neuter verb in French, with meaning 
restricted to a practice of the culinary art, but under influence of 
colloquial English it has become active and assumed the addi- 
tional signification of 'to tamper with or alter.' — Decharger, 
This word has passed out of its predominant concrete use and is 
employed figuratively under influence of English ' to discharge,' 
in the triple signification of congedier (un domestique), libfrer (un 
accus6), and revoquer (un fonctionnaire). — Defrayer has suffered 
a verschiebung from its use with the person (" defrayer des amis ") 
to the thing signified by the verb-stem, Eng. ' to defray the cost, 
expense.' — Enregisirer (une lettre). But who will deny that the 
locution is not more logical than the elliptical expression, charger 
une lettre (sur le registre)? "Enregisirer un acte de vente " is 
admissible. — Forger. From the figurative and familiar use of this 
word in " forger un mensonge, des nouvelles, un fable," etc., it 
was an easy step to " forger l'6criture, la signature de quelqu'un," 
etc., where we find represented the established usage in English. 
— Incorporer has assumed a new factitive, technical meaning, ' to 
make (legally) into a body ' — " incorporer une compagnie " — 
which signification might naturally be expected to develop from 
the parasynthetic nature of the French compound that has received 
here a transfer of content from the English participial formation, 
to ' incorporate.' — Ordonner (un habit, le diner). In a neuter 
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sense the use of this verb was legitimate in French to express an 
order given to do something, and in the present case we have the 
same sentence elements with a simple auslassung ' or suppression 
of the general verb concept, ' to make, to prepare,' a procedure 
that is eminently characteristic of English speech. Moreover, 
according to the general tendency in all this significant transfer 
from the English to the Canadian French, we have here a pro- 
gression in the thought-series from the less to the more compre- 
hensive expression, from the term of less to that of greater ideal 
content, from commander to ordonner. — Promouvoir (les intents). 
This use of the verb promouvoir is condemned in Canada ; cf. 
Tardivel (p. 12, "promouvoir des int6r6ts sectionnels . . . Voila 
deux anglicismes tr&s en vogue. Promouvoir veut dire simple- 
ment : avancer d'un grade a un autre et non favoriser ") ; and 
Dunn, s. v., would regard it as a translation of the English ' to 
promote,' but he has an inkling of the correct point of view from 
which the word should be regarded, in citing a like use of it by 
Bossuet : "promouvoir de toute leur force la victoire dont leur 
mort devait Strele fruit." — Rectifier (" rgtablir la v6rite' des faits "). 
— Rencontrer (les depenses). This word has assumed a number 
of special significations which it does not bear in French, and has 
become, under English influence, a general term for the designa- 
tion of both abstract and concrete notions for the expression of 
which the mother language possesses a series of clearly differen- 
tiated forms or locutions : " faire face a ses engagements ; obtenir 
l'approbation ; justifier les pr6visions ; repondre aux desirs " (cf. 
Dunn, s. v.), all of which represent various shadings of meaning 
of the English verb ' to meet.' A. M. Elliott. 

1 Grober, G. : Grundriss der Romanischen Philologie, Bd. I, p. 650. 



